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‘t Free-Masonry is a Moral Order, instituted by virtuous 
men, with the praise-worthy design of recalling to our re- 
membrance the most sublime truths, in the midst of the most 
innocent and social pleasure founded on Liberality, Broth- 
erly Love and Charity.” —Arnold’s Dutch Dictionary. 


HISTORICAL 
SKETCHES OF MASONRY—NO 5. 

In the preceding number we spoke of the intro- 
duction of Masonry into the Provinces of North 
America, and offered some remarks, tending to 
show that the warrant, constituting a certain num- 
ber of brethren of the state of Georgia, into a 
Grand Lodge, with full powers to institute Lodges, 
and transact such business as would have a tenden- 
ey to promote the interests of the institution in 


from the above fact, highly probable, that the first 
dispensation issued, authorising the holding * 
Lodges in America, was granted to the brethren 
who composed the Lodge held in King’s Chapel ; 
for a dispensation could not have been obtained at ' 
a much earlier date. [t became necessary, afier the 


ber of individuals should associate themselves for 
Lodge for a warrant empowering them to transact 
Masonic business, This petition was acted upon 


by the Grand Lodge in communication, which did 


This, together with the small facilities of inter- 
course between the colonies and the mother coun- 


long delays in the transaction of business of such 


right of priority in regard to the establishment of a| 
Grand Lodge, we still claim the credit of having | 
given birth to the first subordinafe Lodge in the | 
new world. Boston may, therefore, be justly | 


general, was granted by the Grand Lodge of Eng- 
land, prior to that constituting the Grand Lodge of 
Massachusetts. We. expressed ourselves on the 
question, and left it open for discussion ; believing 
that, “error of opinion may safely be tolerated, 
when reason is left free to combat it.” 

Before proceeding further in the regular course 
of our subject, we will make a short digression for 
the purpose of mentioning one circumstance, which, 
perhaps, ought to have been referred to in our last. 
A year or two since, a clergyman of the Church of 
England, who is probably more conversant with 
that church in America, than any other individual 
now living, politely furnished us with a document. 
wherein it appeared, that the first regular Lodge ot 
Free Masons in America, was helden in King’s 
Chapel, Boston, by a dispensation from the Grand 
Lodge of England, somewhere about the year 1720 
It produced great excitement at the time, and the 
brethren considered it prudent to discontinue their 
meetings, and no other was held in New-England, 
for nearly fifteen years, or until the institution of 
St. John’s and St. Andrew’s Lodges. If this be 
the fact, and we have no reason to doubt it, but on 
the contrary, many to confirm our belief, the po- 
sition may be safely assumed, that the first REGULAR 
subordinate Lodge held in North America, was 
opened in thas ctty. 

It will be recollected that the act regulating the 
establishment of Lindges, was not passed by the 
Grand Ludge of England, until 1717, and it is 


ycliped, as respects our own country, the berth place | 
of Free-Masonry. ‘ 


ABBOT’S ADDAESS. 
(Concluded.) 
Freemasonry has for a number of years not only 


commanded the respect, but been gradually gain- 
ing on the affections of the uninitiated. This ap- 
pears from the increasing number of initiates be- 
yond the increasing population of the State, and 
from the consequent establishment of new Lodges. 
In two years, commencing with 5818, after the 


enactment of the law of 1717, that a certain num-, 


the purposes of Masonry, and then petition the Grand) 


not take place oftener than once in three months. | 


try at that time, must have necessarily produced}, 


importance ; so that there is scarcely the shadow of | 


a doubt existing on the subject. In Boston, then, 1 


| would best produce the effect. 
was held the first regularly constituted Lodge of) ceding my first election, a brother, havine been re- 
Free Masons. 


If we must yield to our southern brethren the |, 


didate for ghe hc nors of masonry, whose habits are 
| not fully formed, and whose character is not firmly 
| fixed, and then only, when his habits and character 
‘are thoroughly examined, and completely known 
‘before admission, would be a surer standard, by 
‘which to ascertain the prosperous condition of free- 
‘masonry, ‘The beauty of the masonic temple will 
be more improved, and its durability better ensur- 
ed, by the quality, than by the quantity of the ma- 
terials, employed in the erection. Indeed none 
should ever be used, but such, as are supposed to 
| possess properties, which will always be likely to 
bear the severest application of the square, level, 
and plumb, without the discovery of defect. 

S-nce the adoption of the by-laws under the act 
of incorporation, it has heen an important object in 
the administration of the concerns of the Grand 
Lodge by my predecessors, that subordinate Lodges 
should all be punctual in the discharge of their 
annual dues to the parent institution. Vhis exam- 
ple | viewed worthy of imitation ; and in two in- 
stances issued such special directions, as I thought 


In the year, pre- 


commended, was appointed to the office of District 
Deputy Grand Master for the eighth masonic dis- 
trict, who, as it aflerwards appeared, was compelled 
to devote his whole attention to his own private af- 
fairs to the total neglect of the Lodges, entrusted 
to hiscare. From the distance of this distriet, be- 
ing the county of Berkshire, and a consequent in- 
ability in me timely to obtain information of a bro- 
ther, suitably qualified for the office, no appoint- 
ment to it was made, during my first year. I how- 
ever commissioned a worthy brother in ar adjoin- 
ing district, with instructions to visit al] the Lodges 
in the eighth, to commend those, who had or would 
perform their duty in this respect, and require 
from all, who should neglect it, a surrender uf their 
charters. Two inducements prompted to this 
course of proceeding. One was, a permission by 
the Grand Master to any Lodge to neglect its duty, 


adoption of the code of by-laws, and while Maine | 
was under the jurisdiction of the Grand Lodge, | 
Grand Master Oliver, under its sanction, issued | 
nine charters for Lodges. In 5820 Grand Master 
Fay granted two, In the three years, during 
which I have presided, there have been issued 
eighteen chariers for new Lodges. All these are 
now working successfully, and have been solemnly 
consecrated, and their officers duly installed, ex- 
cept two, Mount Ararat and Phenix. A part of. 
the term of time only, in which a Lodge is requir- | 
ed to be constituted, has as yet elapsed, since their 


charters were granted. Before the expiration of it, 
they will doubtless desire to be publicly recognised, 
.as belonging to the great masonic family. During 


implied by his taking no measure to enforce the per- 
formance of it, isan act of positive injustice to all 
Lodges, who faithfully discharge their duty ; another 


was, that as the constitution declares the forfeiture — 


of a charter after two years’ delinquency in. the 
payment of dues, I could no otherwise fulfil my 
own solemn obligations, than by exacting obedience 
to this requisition. On the visit of the brother, 
thus commissioned, all the Lodges in this district 


evinced a praiseworthy disposition promptly to per- 


form their duty. ‘Their dues were satisfactorily 
adjusted and paid, ove only excepted. The char- 
ter of this Lodge from a decrease of its members, 
and a consequent inability, and not from want of 
disposition to iulfil its obligations, was surrendered ; 


the last three years also, commissions having been 
‘issued, the foundation stones of five structures have 
been laid in masonic form ; of a monument at 
Concord ; of a court house at Dedham ; of a Bap- 
tist church at Framingham ; of one at Lowell; and 
\of a Methodist chapel at Newburyport. These 
facts conclusively prove the favorable opinion, en- 


with the hope however, that better fortune and 
brighter prospects would hereafter restore it. Si- 
milar instructiong were given in the succeeding 
year, as to a Lodge in another district, and pro- 
duced an equal]: prompt discharge of its dues, 
Such has been the effect of a decision, just to 
all, but exercised in the spirit of mildness and bro- 
therly love. It enabled the Grand Treasurer, at 


tertained of freemasonry. They do not however 


so certainly establish its prosperity, though it may 
not perhaps have been ever more prosperous. A 
knowledge, that no Lodge opens its door to a can- 


the last installation of Grand Officers, to report a 


punctuality of payment of dues by all the Lodges, 
not before to be found ow the records of the Grand 


Lodge. ‘Two Lodges were then delinquent, and 


we. 
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MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHA 


NICS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


each only for a single year. It has caused the eel 
render of but one charter ; and this, and the char-' 
ter of “ Seven Stars” Lodge at Edgartown, which | 
from unforeseen causes was never organized, and’ 
never performed any work, are all, which have. 
been returned during the last three years. 
The disposable funds of the Grand Lodge aren) 
a state of prosperous, though gradual improvement. | 
There is in the hands of. the Grand Treasurer the 
sum of $2082.41. Various circumstances at dif- 
ferent times have prevented a larger ac@umulation. 
Notwithstanding the expense of fitting this hall, on! 
the destruction of a former by fire ; and the neces-| 
sary purchase of much new furniture for the use of | 
the Grand Lodge at the ceremony of laying the 
foundation stone of the Bunker Hill Monument, 
these funds have gradually increased. This effect 


ject already exists. Nothing is needed on the part 
of the Grand Lodge, but to give a suitable direc- 
tion to this disposition. May the observation then 
not much longer be made, that we have less enter- 
prise, or less taste, than the masons of another and 
a younger State, who have once, and again, adorn- 
ed their principal city with a splendid masonic edi- 
lice. 

I have thus, my brethren, given a concise account 
of the most prominent acts, adopted, and general 
system, pursued, from the time of the act of incor- 
poration, till my induction into office, with a more 
particular statement of the measures of the Grand 
Lodge from that, till the present time. That they 
have tended to the general prosperity of freema- 
sonry in this Commonwealth, | cannot but hope, 


will be conceded. On assuming to discharge the 


has principally arisen from punctuality in discharge || duties of Grand Master, [ esgaged to direct my 


of masonic dues, and from retrenchment of re- 
freshments, except at the annual communication ; a 
measure, judiciously adopted by my immediate 
predecessor, and which, if persevered in, will au- 
nually liberate a considerable sum, to be retained in 
the treasury, or applied to more useful objects. 

But the subject, which affords most occasion of 
joy and congratulation in the members of the Grand 
Lodge isthe Grand Charity Fund, By the efforts of 
a few B’s. in 5811, this fund was commenced by an 
appropriation of $1000 from the ordimary resources 
of the G. Lodge. Such was the able and faithlful 
management of it by our respected and lamented 
brother, Sigourney, successfully followed by the 
present Grand Ureasurer, that im 5823, a period of 
twelve years, it amounted to the sum of $11239,31. 
The three succeeding years have added to it 
$4424.89 ; so that now its total amount is $15664,20. 
This increase has not been the cause of the denial 
of a single application for charity. In some years, 
after satisfying every request for aid, a surplus 
from the sum, annually appropriated from the in- 
come by the ‘Trustees for charitable purposes, has 
remained, which has been carried to the principal 
of the fund. Let it not then be said, or even in- 
timated, that while all contribute to this fund, its 
charities do not extend beyond this city or its vici- 
nity. ‘he most obscrre and timid individual of 
the craft, in the remotest part of the jurisdiction, | 


has only to apply by the Master or Wardens of his 
Lodge, or to submit a knowledge of his case direct- 
ly to the Board of Charity, and he will soon re- 
ceive the desired relief. If the same successful 
and fa‘thful management of the fund, which has 


heretofore exisied, be continued, it requires little | 
exertion of the power of imagination to perceive || 


the arrival of the time, when in every respcet it 


| Perkins, jun. 8. D ; S Perkins, jun. J. D.; N. Mor- 


utmost exertions to promote the highest interest of 
the fraternity, by a faithful attention, to whatever 
might concern the Grand Lodge. 1 will not con- 
ceal the sentiment, that I enjoy the satisfaction, 
arising from a consciousness of having endeavored 
steadily to attain that object. With whatever suc- 
cess my efforts may have been attended, I readily 
admit, it is chiefly to be attributed to the aid and 
support, I have received from the members as well. 
as acting officers of the Grand Lodge. For this 
aid and support, so generously, though perhaps un- 
deservedly afiorded, I offer to all, particularly the 
Grand Secretary, whose official duty has been much 
increased from my local situation, my most grateful 
acknowledgment. Permit me only to add the ex 
pression of my hope. that the friendship and har- 
mony, which have distinguished all our delibera- 
tions and proceedings, may still continue, and make 


the Grand Lodge the place of their permanent 
abode. 


z 


Bridgewater Mass. Jan 8, 5827, the following officers 
were duly installed viz. 


A Hayward, M; J. D Burrill, S.W.; A. Packard, 
‘J. W.; N. Leonard, Treas. ; A Hale, Sec. ; G. . 


roe andF Whitman, Stewards ; D. Tyler, Tyler ; W 
‘Rust Marshal. 


,Heman Garlick, H. P. ; Simeon Southworth, K. ; Ben 
jamin Ketchum S. ; Oliver Keen 2d, C. H. ; Levi Stiles, 
P.S. ; Thos. A Tomlinson, R. A. C. ; Richard H. Pea- 
‘body 3; Benjamin P. Beach, T. ; Rev. Philemon 


\Sampson C. ; Alex. M. Pitcher, Matthias Mason Thos. 


‘Cook, M. ¥. 


may be likened to the vision of the waters ; at first 
a small stream issuing from under the threshold of 


Felicity Lodge, Bucksport Me. hold their regular com” 
munications on Monday ey ening preceding the full Moon; 


the east gate of the temple, soon becoming a'|and at their annual meeting in Dec. for choice of officers, 


mighty and impassable river, having on its banks. 
many trees, bearing leaves and fruit for the healing) 
of the nations. Let every brother then watch over! 
this fund'with feelings of the liveliest affection, and. 
consider it a sacred deposit, never to be devoted to} 
any other cause, than that, ta which it has been so-. 
lemnly consecrated, to the relief of distress. 

One topic only, not connected with the history of 
the acts of the Grand Lodge, presents itself to my, 
mind. The lease of the ball, in which we are as- 
sembled, expires in four yeurs. It is uncertain,’ 
whether it will be renewed. ‘his circumstance 
should excite us to the speedy adoption of measures, 
which shall ascertain the praticability of erecting a. 
building, in which may hereafter be permanently 
holden the communications of the Grand Lodge of 
a State, distinguished for the wealth, enterprise, 
amd perseverance of its inhabitants. It is believed, 
that a disposition in the fraternity to effect this ob- 


the following brethren were duly elected and installed 
viz. 


R. W. Moody Pillsbury, Master ; W. William Som- 


erby, S. W. ; W. David C. Homer, J. W.; R. W. 
“ewa! Lake, Treas. ; R: W. Samuel Little, Sec. 


Officers of Mt. Zion Lodge, at Hardwick Mass. elect- 
ed Sept. 13, 5. 26. 


Hollis Tidd, J. W ; Apellos Johnsen, Treas. ; Ebe- 
nezer Perry, ~ec. ; Rev. James Thompson, Chap. ; Gil- 
bert Warden, 8. D ; Charles Field. J. D. ; Denison A 


Robertson, S 8. ; Silas Harwood, J. S. ; Willard Al- 
len, M.; Silas Newton, T. 


Officers of Village Evcampment, at Greenwich village 
Mass. elected Sept. 12, 5826. 


Rev. L. R. Paige, @ C.: J. Warner, G ; Rev. J Flagg, 
C. G. Rev. J. Crosby, P. ; W. P. Wing, S. W.; Gardner 
Ruggles, J. W. Thomas Smith, T ; Elias Smith, R ; 


Cook, W. John T. Jordan, 8 ; Aaron Johnson, C 


SCIENTIFIC. | 


Seurets undismay d, the dark protour 
Where Nature works in secret. trace the forms 
OF atoms moving w th incessant-change 

Their elemental round, behold the secds 

Of beng, and the «nergy ot life, 

K ndling ‘he mass with ever-active flames : 


Then sav if nought in these external scenes 
Can move thy wonder? —— 


PHILOSOPZIICAL ESSAYS—5. 
About the end of the fifteenth certury, Roger Bacon 


At a regular communication of Fellowship Lodge, |, 


Officers of MacDonongh Chapter, \o0.97,Keeseville,N Y 


Rev. Lucius R. Paige, M. ; John Winsiow, S. W. ;!. 


Joseph Whipple, B. ; Warren mith, S. B. ; David | 


arose, endowed with a mind soaring above the vulgar 
prejudices of the day, furniched with a knowledge of all — 
the systems of antiquity, blessed with genius, judgment 
and erudition He first recommended the prosecution 
of knowledge by experiment and o! <ervations on nature, — 
He made discoveries of importance in astronomy, opties, 
eectricity, chemistry, medicine and mechanics. The — 
famous reformation as it is called, by which the papal — 
power was shaken to its eentre, dispelled much of the : 
darkness which enveloped the political and intellectual 
world. Religion and science generally go hand ir hand, 
they are sisters and cannot. consistently be separ- 
rated, their progress is equal and where one is oppressed, — 
the other is weakened; creeds are obstacle- in improve 
ment both in natural science and theology. WV ben ma — 
kind began to cast of those ecclesiastical trammels, the 
latent powers of the mind, which had so long laid do — 
_mant, began to exert themselves and to unfold by the in- 
‘fluence of the sun of science. Had not the minds of 


some independent men been regardless of every authority — 
| but that of reason, the world would never been favoured 
_with a Kepler, Galileo, Copernicus, Bacon, Newton, 
, Locke, and many other luminaries distinguished by pro- | 
| found research and pointed out the absurdity of pretend, 


.| ing to account tor the phenomena of nature by syllogis 


_tic reasonings and hypothetical principles ; and witha 

_ boldnecs becoming a genius of the first order he under 

\took to give a new chart of knowledge. Unawed by | 
imprisonment, for he was imprisoned ten years on at _ 
| count of his sentiment-, fearless of excommunication, the : 
threats of death, or the anathematizing bull of the Pope, 

amidst a world of religious bigotry he laid the founds — 
tion of true philosophy on which his followers have * 
built a lasting and beautiful superstructure. It has re” 
ceived the adjusting hand of an immortal Newton who 
has submitted it to the test of mathematical demonstre 
_tion and established it on an unalterable basis. Favoured — 
witha profound and inquisitive mind , having improved — 
_and sufficiently demonstrated the laws of Kepler, he wat 


| satisfied with a view of their phenomena. ‘He inferred 


their consequences but their cause could not be accurately 
uaderstood. When told by some that he had done very | 
, little unless he pointed out the cause, he frankly confer . 
ied that he knew no cause but such infallible and univer. 
laws as would hold good throughout the univer 
, and he was contented with de-cribing them so exactl 
that a good mathematician could row make tables @ 
the planetary motions, as accurate as he pleased, 
| with hoping, in a few years, to have every purpose 
/navigation and philosophical curiosity fully answered, 
His discoveries still remain a monument of profound 


| research and form the basis of all modern philosophizing 
| Since his time the arts connected with philosophy have 


fil | | 
5 
— 
| | 
| | 
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been rapidly progressing, the last and the prese nt centu- 
ry afford an era distinguished for important inventions 
and discoveries ; not surpassed by any period in the his- 
tory of man for genius and science. 


On the difference of the objects embraced by Mechan- 
ichal Philosophy and by Chemistry. By the Editor 
of the Franklin Journal. 

Natural philo-opby, taken in its full and proper ac- 
ceptation, includes both those great divisions of science, 
which are named at the head of this ariicle; the term 

Natural Philosophy, is, however, most frequently used 

as synonymous with Mechanical Philosophy, to the ex- 

clusion of Chemistry; this has arisen from the term Na- 
tural Philosophy, having been familiarly used, before 

Chemistry had assumed a place, as a separate branch of 

science. 

The design of the present essay, is to give a distinct 
and popular view of the objects embraced by these de- 
partments of knowledge, which, although intimately con- 
nected, are obviously distinguishable from each ather.— 
To attain the end proposed, we shall first give a defini- 
tion of each, and afterwards attempt to render these defi- 
nitions, clear, by exemplifications. It is only to those 
‘who are already acquainted with a science, that its defi- 
nition, alone, will convey any definite, and comprehen- 


sive ideas; to other persons, a few well chosen examples | 


will be of much greater use, and it is for such that we 
write. 

Every change which takes place in the material werld, 
must be accompanied by motion; for it is evident, that 
if all the mas=es, and all the particles «f matter, in the 
universe, were to retain their re=pective places, there 
couid be no change, either in the nature, or in the situ- 
ation, of tho-e bodies of which it is composed. To as- 
certain the laws of motion, and to account for the chan- 
ges produced by it, are the objects of both Mechanical 
Philosophy, and Chemistry, but the kinds of motion of 


are governed by different laws. 
Mechanical Philosophy, i# that branch of science 


which explains the changes in bodies that result from '|and odorous, others tasteless and without smell, and in 
those sensible motions, which take place in masses of || fact, notwithstanding their common origin, possessing a 


matter. 

Chemistry, is that branch of science which examines 
into thore changes in the nature and composition of bo- 
dies, which result from motion among their constituent 
particles. 

By a mechanical force, or power, is intended that by 


which any portion of matter may be removed from one || vegetable fermentation, and spontaneously decay, they 


|ture, it would still come under our idea of mass. Thus '] consequently, they must both of them be considered, in 


| 
| 
| 
| 


' 


| 


| 
| 


) 
80 small as to float in the atmosphere in the form of dust, | 


are still bodies of the same nature, differing from each | 
other in size, alone. The motion in the air by which the 


the interior of the earth by which the mountain may be 
overthrown, are mechanical forces, and their effects are 
purely mechanical. 

Resides these changes in the size and shape of matter, 
or in the place, which it occupies, and which we wit- 
ness in the operations of nature, or see produced by the 
efforts of art, and are, in either case, effected by forces 
which we estimate by weight and by velocity, we con- 
stantly witness other changes in matter, which it is evi- 
dent must be governed by different laws, because we find 
that those laws which guided us in our calculations on 
mechanical changes, here lend us no aid, when weat-. 


a mountain of limestone, or a particle of the same rock, || the explanation of many phenomene. 


We will now name a few of those arts which are prop- 
erly denominated chemical, and we persuade ourselves, 


that we shall then have said enough to render the distine- 


dust is wafted from place to place, or that commotion in ‘| tion which we have been considering, clear to every one. 


Brewing, distilling, soap making, colour making, dy- 


‘| ing, bleaching, calico printing, varnish making, the manu- 


facturing of pottery, glass making, extracting metals from 
their ores, forming alloys, so‘dering, plating, gilding on 
metals refining, tanning, the making and purifying a 
vast number of saline bodies, such as commen salt, nitre, 
alum, copperas, blue vitriol, sugar of lead, &e. &c.— 
These are a few of the arts, denominated chemical, be- 
cause in the practice of them, new substances are pro- 
duced, differing essentially in their properties from those 
of the materials employed, and therefore effecting chunges 
not to be explained upon mechanical principles. 


tempt to apply them; these are changes in the nature of || We have now entered upon a subject which is no small 

a body, and not merely in its form, or place. We fre- | favo. ite with us, and to which we have devoted much of 

quently see one kind of matter transmuted, as it were, ||" attention. It is probable, therefore, that “* The Ar- 

into another, and even sometimes seem to lose its very | will 

existence; these are the changes which are denominated ®°"°® relative '0 chemistry, with a view to render its 

chemical, and are the objects of investigation which be- | eee and its facts, accessible to those who have a 


to the actien of air, and of moisture, will gradually lose ! 


long to chemical philosophy. 
What we mean by this transmutation, will be evident 


from a few examples. A bright piece of iron, exposed 


its metallic lustre; its surface will assume a brown, earthy 
appearance, which we call rust; by degrees this chan e| 


high interest in becoming familiar with them. 


Or tHe A:r Gun.—The first account we meet 


with of an air-gua is in the ‘* Elemens d’ Artillerie’’ 
of David Rivant, who was preceptor to Louis XIII. of 
France: he ascribes the invention to Marin of Lisieu, 


will be propagated through the whole substance of the 5° Presented one to Henry IV. Instruments of this 


‘metal, and then it will not only have lost its lustre, but kind, were, however, not wholly unknown to the an- 
Its tenacity will be destroyed, and a slight effort only will | cients. 


no alteration could have been produced. 
which they take cognizance, differ from each other, and 1 


,and acted upon by the same atmosphere, grows a variety 


be required to reduce it into powder; it is in fact no lon-. 
ger iron, but may as correctly be denominated an earth 
ax a metal. Motion however must have taken place, or, 


From the same ground, nourished by the same water, 


of plants; some nutritious, others poisonous; some sapid 


| contrariety of properties, which might indicate the most 


entire dissimilarity. It is not in their common origin 
alone however, that they resemble each other, for not- 
withstanding the difference uf their properties, they are, | 
wiien subjected to analysis, all found to consist of the 
saree evsential ingredients; and when they undergo the 


| 
place to another, but which cannot produce any change |/all return again to the state of soil, or mantre; which 
in the nature of the body. Gravitation, animal strength, manure, derives no peculiar property from the kind of 


and the matter of heat, are among those forces, which 


are perpetually acting in the operations of nature, and in 
the machines constructed by man. Cutting, breaking, 
and grinding, are some of the numerous changes produced 
by mechanical force: but after they have been carried to 
the utmost, they effect no change in the nature of the 
substance subjected to their action, although they may 
alter its shape and size, and remove it frum its place.— 
Suppoxe, for example, a piece of lime to be ground to 
powder; every particle of this powder, however minute, 
would still continue to be a particle of lime; yet we 
know lime to be a compound body; that is, we know 
that articles of different natures, are combined together to 
form it; but these articles are so united, that no mechani- 


cal force can separate them. The same reasoning would | 


apply to wood, which is composed of several simple in 
gredients; and in fine to substances generally. 

We wave said that the motions which result from me 
Chauical force, take place in masses of matter; by the 
term mass, we mean any sensible portion, however large, 
or however minute; and even were it to be supposed so 
small, as not to be a sensible obiect, yer if it was admit- 

ted to consist of two only of the smallest atoms in na- 


| 


| 


plants from which it had been obtained. | Some substan- 
ces, we have said, seem to lose their existence; our can- 
dies, and the articles used as fuel, justify this remark, in 
their combustion; and although it may be proved that not 


a particle of matter is lost, yet our tallow, our coals, and | 


our wood, no longer exist as such, but have changed into 
air, and into water, Jeaving only a small re-idiaum of 
earthy matter. We might extend our catalogue of ex- 
amples through all the substances which exist in the 
world; for if compound, they are liable to decomposi- 
tion, and if simple, they are capable of uniting with other 
bodies, and of producing new substances. These chan- 
ves are sli chemical as indeed, is every change, whether 
produced naturally, or by art, which cannot be accounted 
for upon mechanical principles. 


Every substance in nature, may, therefore, become an 


| 


obj ct of investigation, both to the mechanical and the | 


chemical philosopher, and there 1s but little difficulty in 
de'ermining to which department of science, any change 
in matter belongs; or whether a man is engaged in a me- 
chauvical or a chemical art. It must be noticed, how- 


ever, that the mechanical and the chemical powers, in a 


(great number of instances, operate together, and that, 


The elasticity of condensed air has been estimated by 
Robins as equal to about 1000 times that of common 
- : admitting therefore, this to be correct, (although 
there seems to be great ‘reason to suppose it to be much 
underrated, it would be necessary that air should be 
condensed 10U0 times more than in its natural state to 
produce the same effect as gunpowder. There is, how- 
ever this imnporta:t consideration to be attended to, viz. 
that the velocities with which equal balls are impelled, 
are directly proportional to the square roots of the forces; 
so that if the air in an air gun be condensed only 10 
times, the velocity with which it will project a ball will 
be -l0th of that arising from gunpowder ; and if the 
air were condensed 2U time, it would cemmunicate a 
‘velocity of -7th of that of gunpowder ; and so on. 


Air guns, however, project their balls with a much 
greater proportion of velocity than that stated above, 
_and ‘or this reason ; that, as the reservoir, or magazine 
of condensed air, is commonly very large in proportion 
to thetube waich contains the ball, its density is very 
‘little altered by expanding through the narrow tube, and, 
consequently the ball is urged all the way by nearly the 
‘same uniform force as at the first instant, whereas the 
elastic fluid arising from inflamed gunpowder is but very 
‘small in proportion to the tube or barrel of the gun, oc- 
‘cupying indeed but a very small portion of it next the 
butt enc ; and therefore, by dilating into a comparatively 
large space as it urges the bali along the barrel, its elas- 
tic force is proportionally weakened, and it acts always 
less and less on the ball inthetube Whence it hap- 
pens that air condensed into a pretty large machine only 
ten times will project its ball with a velocity but little in- 
ferior to that given by gunpowder ; and if ihe valve of 
communication be suddenly shut again by a«pring, after 
opening it tv let some air escape, then the same change 
may serve to impel several balls in succession In all 
cases where a considerable force is required, and, con- 
‘sequently a great condensation «f air it will be requisite 
to have the condensing syringe of a small bore, perhaps 
‘not more than half an inch in diameter ; otherwise the 
| force requisite to produce the compression will become 
so great that the operator cannot work the machine ; for, 


_as the pressure against every square inch is about ‘5 Ibs. 
and against every circular area of an inch diameter [2 
Ibs ; ifthe syringe be an inch in diameter, it will re- 
“quire a force of as many times 12 Ibs. as the density of 
‘the air in the receiver exceeds that of the common at- 
mosphere ; ~o that when the condensation is 10 times, 
‘the foree required will be 10° Jbs. , whereas with a half- 
‘inch bore, it will only ameunt to 30 Ibe. 
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[Vou. Tit. 


ODYOARLON. 


Education forms the Common mind.” 


of making salutary provisions for education. And. 
that the full benefit of those provisions may be re- 
alized, the subject of qualifications in the teachers. 
is recommended to their attention, 


called upon to exercise power under our free insti | 
tutions, is a subject of great satisfaction. 


Intimate- | 
ly connected with, and dependent upon, the ad-| 
vancement of education, as all our civil, religious) 
and political rights are, it becomes ‘a duty con- | 
secrated by religion, and enjoined by patriotism,” | 
to facilitate its progress. 

It is, therefore, with peculiar gratification, that. 
we notice the earnest, the lucid and just remarks 
of Gov. Lincotn in his Address to our Legislature 
upon this subject. ‘The encomium he pays upon | 
the law passed by a former Legislature, making,| 
wise and liberal provisions for our primary schools, | 
is just. Much, indeed, has been done by this State 
to carry to the door of every citizen, to the hum-) 
blest cottage as well as to the loftiest edifice, that. 
knowiedge which shall enable the rising generation | 
to receive and sustain, wth honor and _ fidelity, 
those inestimable rights and privileges, which must. 
shortly be transmitted to them, ‘hat knowledge 
which is calculated to prepare the mind for the du-. 
ties and business aid life, and ‘ raise the level of. 


public intelligence of common worth,” is of the | 
utmost consequence, and wth ihe exceptions ah 
has made relative to our h.gher Seminaries of learn- | 
ing, it is true that ‘our common schools, which i 
produce the most general and immediale advanta- | 


ges, require the earliest and most constant care of || 
government. 


| dler’s Green, where they are condemned, for the 


‘spare looking gentleman, advancing to the geniug 


of the place in his glee. Poorman! he had no 
sooner come up to the group of ladves, than a tall, 


Tis strange how these marred men ever are pratng 
Of happiness known in connubial lite, 

And ever some new grounds of argument stating, 
To tell of the joys which are found in a wile; 

But let them go outs a pleasure to hear them 
Explain ev'ry biiss--and of happiness bawt; 

Yet / have a secset impression *twould cheer ‘hem 
If they could put meet in the Bachelors Hall. 


They may tell of therr pleasures when chikiren are squalling, 
And poverty sits on the sill of the door, 

Whi n thei wives in rude accents of anger are calling 
‘Yo buy some new dresses for sale at the store. 

Let them tell of the joys which they witness at even, 
When the toil of ths day makes them ready to fall, 

And they find a cold hone--this the married man’s heaven, 
But cearer tore is the Buchelors* Hall. 


They say they have pleasures which we little dream of, 
A..din terms the must genéle they pity our loss 

But while they thus talk, we're partaking the cream ef 
Bach joy which is tvund in the reg on of dress; 

And while on the last Joaf of bread they are starving, 
Jnd thei wives and ther children in agony call, 

They shoull w tness the meals of wh ch we have the carving, 
Who with happiness meet at the Bachelors Hal. 


THE BACHELOR’S ELYSIUM. 


We are informed there is in the other world, a 
place prepared for maids and bachelors called Fid-| 


| swarthy, lantern-jawed, antiquated virgin raising 
; === foot, as a challenge for him to dance, whereup. 
ee ees ; ; THE BACHELOR. | on they both fell to, and had danced six months 
Among the various subjects which invite legisla- | when he left them, without any prospect of cep 
tive attention, that of education seems to engross| Sdecied, ~ 
the first marks of distinction, ‘That it should ad-| 1) 
' dress itself with peculiar favor to those who are| THE BACHILORS’ HALL. | 


THE GEM. 
* Among the crooked lane-, on every hedge 
The glow-worm lighis its Gem.” — Tho. pson. 


TO MY WIFE. 
When the cold rains of autumn desc: nd on the mountain, 
And the busbandman’s gather’d his harvest of grain; 
When the sear leaves in sadness decay-by the fountain, 
Or are borne by the rivulet’s tide through the plain; 
When the robin has left its lone nest on the-willow, 
And no more in its innocence chirps frum the tree, 
© then | exclaim, as I press the lov’d pillow, 
How lone I shoeld live, if it were not for thee: 


When the chill blasts of winter are heard round my dwelling, 
And hurry in anger across the wild moor, 
{ can sympathize then in the tales they are telling, 
Of distre<s to the aged, and grief to the poor ; 
And as the bright fire on the glad hearth is blazing. 
And the children are prattling their accents of glee, 
I cannot but think, as the tempest is raising. 
How lone | should live, if it were not for thee ! 


Then althouch the wide tempest may sweep o'er the ocean, 
And carry distress from the lakes ‘o the main, 
I'll calmly recline from its wildest commotion, 


lack of good fellowship in this world, to dance to- | 
gether to all eternity. One of a party who had | 
been conversing on this subject, after returning | 


The Governor of our parent State also, true to'|| home, had his brain so occupied with it, that in a 


the principles of our Pilgr'm fathers, is not unmind-_ 


ful of this subject. In the introductery parag:anh— 


of his message of the 3d inst. to the Legislature of | 


Massachusetts, he says, “in a period of tranquillity | 
such as we now happily experience, their duties) 
relate tothe more grateful but hardly less difficult 


prosperity, to extend the advantages for moral i 
physical improvement, and to fix upon an immove- 
able foundation, the privileges and blessings which | 
a nation may enjoy.” 

Among the subjects addressed by him to the con- | 
sideration of the Leg<slature, that of education 


| proach of a female, and for the first time saw, that 1 


stands in the first rank. 


It is far from our intention to intimate what 
course our Legislatures ought to take, in the infan- 
cy of this State, to raise the standard of worth and 
qualifications in our School teachers. Yet it is a 
subject that engages the attention of many of ow 
sister States. Much may be done by individual 
effort and enterprise ; and we are not prepared to 
say that much more may not be done by Legisla- 
tive provisions. ‘The whole subject of education is | 
committed to their guardian care by our executive, 
and there we are disposed to rest it. We cannot, 
however, refrain from the remark, that in our es 
timation, much of the liberal support which is rais- 
ed and appropriated for this object, is lost in th 
pay of Masiers while learning their duty from ex- 
perience, which duty they cught previously to have 
acquired, for the benefit of their employers. But 


we are happy to add that there are many honorable 
exceptions'to the application of this remark. 

The State of New York, also, ever watchful of 
the developement of ail her vast resources, and 
constantly applying them to subjects of her own im- 


'| where he has an opportunity of beholding the con- 


| pearance of the various groupes particularly amused 


provement and aggrandizements, is not neglectful 


| dream he imagined himself dead, and translated to 1 


ihis scene of incessant tiddling and dancing. Af-|| 
ter describing his journey to these merry abodes of |} 
hopping shades, he says that on passing the confines, } 
he perceived a female figure advancing with a | 


| rambling, rapid motion, resembling a hop, skip, and 1 
office of devising means to promote the general | 


jump. He now cast his eyes upon his own person, 


as a genteel spirit would naturally do, at the ap- 


although he had left his substance in the other) 
world, he was possessed of an airy form, precisely 
similar to the one he had left behind him, and was 
clad in the ghost of a suit of clothes made after the 
newest fashion, which he had purchased a few days | 
before his death. As the figure came near, she) 
-Jackened her pace, and struck into a graceful 
chassee forward, at the same time motioning to him 
to cross a rivulet, which he no sooner did, than he 
fella dancing with increased agility. 

He is then conducted, or rather whirled away, 
by his fair companion to the manager of the green, 


zregated celibacy of the place. The grotesque ap- 


him. ‘ The Grecian robe and the Roman toga, 


che Monkish cowl, the Monastic veil, and the blan- 
ket and feathers. of the Indian, were mixed in lv- 
dicrous contrast.” ‘Lhe allotment of partners was 
equally diverting. 

“ A gentleman in an embroidered suit led off a 
beggar girl; while a_ broad shouldered 
flounted with an Italian countess, Queen Eliza-! 
beth was dancing a jig with a jolly cobler, a person) 
of great bonhommie, but who failed not to apply. 
the strap when his stately partner moved with less), 
agility than comported with his notions.” His at-, 


tention was then arrested by the appearance of a| 


In my neat litle cottage which stands on the plain; 
And as each new year its fresh favors are giving, 

May we sail down life's current from poverty free— 
May we vee all around us in happiness living, 

Though but lone it had been if it were not for thee. 


TO THE UNMARRIED. 

Of all the gratifications human nature can enjoy 
and of all the delights it is formed to impart, none 
is equal to that which springs from a Jong tried and 
mutual affection. . The happiness wh.ch arises from 


| conjugal felicity is capable of withstanding the at- 


tacks of time, grows vigorous in age, and animates 
the heart with pleasure and del.ght when the vital 
fluid can scarcely force a passage through it. 

No man ever prospered in the world without the 
consent and co-operation of his wife, let him be 
ever so frugal, industrious or successful ; and it 
avails nothing if she is not faithful to his trust or 
profusely squanders in pleasure and dissipation, 
those sums which toil and application gained ; but 
if she unites in mutual endeavors or rewards his la- 
bor with an endearing sm:le, with what confidence 
will he resort either to his merchandize or farm? 
fly over lanes ? sail upon the sea? meet difficulty 
and encounter danger—if he knows he is not spend- 
ing his strength in vain, but that his labors wil! be 
rewarded by the sweets of home ! How del ghi- 
ful is it to have a friend to cheer, and a companion 
to soothe the solitary hours of grief and pain! Soli- 
tude and disappointment enter into the history of 
every man’s life, and he is but half provided for 
his voyage, who finds but an associate for happy 
hours, while for his months of darkness no sympa- 
thizing partner is prepared ! 


Prudence and foresight can neither ward off the 


|| Stroke of disease, nor prevent the calamities which 


are destined by Heaven. Affluence cannot pur- 


|| chase release from pain, nor tenderness cool a fever 


in the blood: a heart ready to sympathize in his 
sorrows ; an eye bedewed with tender drops of com- 
passion affords abundant alleviation for the miseries 


there» 
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of of will also solace the sffictions ofa mind} 
that 1s absolutely bound up in grief; and as enjoy- 
ment derives additional relish from anticipation, so 
misery loses the poignancy of its barb in the bosom 
formed for sympathetic kindness. 


THE MONITO 


with the that perish, or let them feel to 
distraction, that worst of human miseries, 

** How much sharper than a serpent’s tuoth it 1s 

** To havea thankless child.”’ 


THE HIVE. 


selected. 


MY M 

If there is one mortal feeling free from the im- 
purities of earthly frailty, that tells us in its shight- 
est breathings of its celestial origin, it is that of a 
mother’s love—a mother’s chaste, overwhelming and 
everlasting love for her children. 

The tame of a mother is our ch Idhood’s talis- 
man, our refuge ard our safeguard in all our mimic 
misery ; ‘tis the first half-formed word that falls 
from the babbling tongue, the first idea that dawns on 
the opening mind ; the first, the fondest, and the 
most lasting tie in which affection can bind the 
heart of man ! 

*Tis not the selfish passion, depending tor its 
permanency on the reciprocation of advantages ;_ 


but, in its sincerity, it casteth out itself, and cen-' 
tres but in the: happiness of its object ; amd, when_ 

the welfare of that object is at stake, it putteth | 

away fear and knoweth not weariness, It is not, 
excited by form or feature, but rather, by a happy | 
perversion of perception, embues all things with 

imaginary beauty. It watches over our helpless. 

infancy, with the ceaseless benignity of a guardian 
angel; anticipates every chidich wish, humours | 
every wayward fancy, soothes every transient sor- 
row, sings our sweet lullaby to rest, and cradles us 
on its warin and throbbing breast ; and when pain 
and sickness prey upon the fragile form, what me- 
dicine is there like a mother’s kisses ? And when 
Jaunched in the wide ocean of a tempestuous world 
what eye gazes on our adventurous voyage with 
half the eagerness of maternal fondness, amid the 
sad, yet not unjeasing contest, of hopes, and fears, 
and deep anxieties ? 

Yet it is not prosperity, with her smiles and 
beauty, that tries the purity and fervour of a mo- 
ther’s love ; it is in the dark and dreary prec:ncts 
of adversity, amid the cold frowns of an unfeeling 
world, poverty and despair, in sickness and sorrow, 
that it shines with a brightness beyond mortality, 
and stifling the secret agonies of its own bosom, 
strives but to pour balm and consolation on the 
wounded sufferer 

The love of a father may be as deep and sincere, 
yet it is calmer, and perhaps more calculating, and 
more fully directed in the great period and ends of 
life ; it cannot descend to those minutia of affection, 
those watchful cares for the minor comforts and 
gratifications of existence, which a mother, from 
the finer sensibility of her nature, can more readily 
and duly appreciate. ‘he pages of history abound 
with the records of maternal love, in every age and 
clime, and every rank of life; but it is a lesson of 
never-ending presence, wh ch the heart can feel | 
and acknowledge, and needs not example to teach 
it how to-venerate.® 

Can there be a being so vile and odious, so dead 
to nature’s impulse, who in return for such constant 
care and unvarying kindness, can will-ngly or heed- 
lessly wound the heart that cherished him, and for- 
sake the lonely one, who nursed and sheltered h-m ; 
who an madly sever the sweetest bonds of human 
un'on, and bring down the gray hairs of his parents 
with sorrow to the grave, who can leave them in 
their old age to solitude and poverty, while he wan- 
tons in the pride of undeserved prosperity ? If there 


‘}and the Parliament, Richard Lee and Sir Walter 
; || Berkeley, being royalists, kept Virginia to its alle- 


|fied in England, as made with an independent 


>|, assistance of Sir Walter Berkeley, contrived to get 


| but we make up our bodies to keep it late. 


be, why let them abjure the name of man, and 


Variety we still pursue, 
In pleasure seek for something new." 


THR ** ANCIENT DOMINION,” 
During the civil war between Charles the First 


giance, so that, afier the death of the King, Crom- 
well was obliged to send some ships of war - 
troops to reduce it. Berkeley and Lee, not b*ng 
able to resist this force, but yet refusing allegiance 
to Cromwell, brought the commander of the squad- 
ron to a treaty, in which Virginia was styled an 
‘independent dominion.” ‘This treaty was rati- 


state. While Charles the Second was at Breda, 
in ie mes Richard Lee hired a Dutch ship, and 
went oVer to know whether he could protect the 
colony, finding no support could be obtained, he re- 
turned to Virginia, and remained quiet until the 
death of Cromwell. Upon this event, he, with the 


Charles proclaimed *‘ King of England, France, 
Scotland, Ireland, and Virginia,” two years before 
he was restored to the throne of his ancestors. In 
gratitude for this loyalty, after the restoration, 
Charles ordered the arms of Virginia to be added 
to those of England, France, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, with the motto “En dat Virginia quintam.” 
After the umon of England and Scotland, the arms 
of Virginia were quartered with those of England, 


Xe. with the motto “En dat Virginia quartam ” 
The author has in his possession an old volume of | 
Colonial Laws of Virginia, printed in England, in 
the title page of which is the representation of the 
arms of England, France, Ireland, and Virginia 
quartered, with the motto “ En dat Virginia quar- 
tam.” Hence the title of ‘* Ancient Dominion” 
has been given to Virginia.— Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, article ‘ Virginia.’ 


Two boys going home one day, found a box in| 


the road and disputed which was the finder.— They 
fought a whole afternoon without coming toa de- 
cision. At last they agreed to divide the contents 
equally, but on opening the box, lo and behold !— 
\\it was emply. Let those who- have assisted to 
build lawyer’s houses make their own comments on 
the boy’s quarrel. 


Bev.—Bed is a bundle cf Paradoxies ; we go to 
it with reluctance, yet we quit it with regret ; and 
we make up our minds every night to leave it early, 


Fasnionast+ Rours.—‘* How strange it is,” 
said a lady that fashionable parties should be called 
routs ! why, route formerly signified the defeat of 
an army and when the soldiers were all put to 
flight or to the sword, they were said to be routed.” 
“This title has some propriety too,” said a clergy- 


/man, for at these meetings whole families are 
‘frequently routed out of house and home.” 


Tue Toneve.—Doctor Reese, in one of his late 
Medical Reviews, is of opinion that physicians, in 
examining the tongues of young ladies to ascertain 
ithe state of the system, should not look in their 
faces, as the tongue is apt to blush, which may 
perhaps, deceive the physic:an. 


Newspapers.—Let a family of children be put 
regulaily im possession of a newspapers, and let 
another family, though possess ng the same advan- 
tages with regard to scholastic acquirement., be de- 
prived of it, and the difference between them will 
be perceptible to the slightest observer. 

Few persons, we apprehend, justly appreciate the 
importance to a family, of a well conducted news- 
paper. And we believe there are many families in 
our land, that do not regularly receive a newspaper 
or magazine of any kind. Were the heads of such 
families aware that they are depriving themselves 
and their children of a privilege that would have an 
important bearing upon their future prospects and 
usefulness in life, they would not longer live in the 
neglect of a duty so important as that of furnishing 
their families with the papers of the day.— Christian 
Advocate. 


Certain Cure ror THE Cramp.—An effectual 
preventive for the cramp in the calves of the legs, 
which is a most grievous pain, is to stretch out the 
heel of the leg as far as possible, at the same time 
drawing up the toes towards the body. This will 
frequently stop a fit of the cramp after it has com- 
menced ; and a person will after a few times be 
able, in general to prevent the fit coming on, 
though it should approach between sleeping and 
waking. Persons subject to this shonld have a 
|board at the bottom of the bed, against which the 
| foot should be pressed when the pain commences. 


| A NEAT, BUT SEVERE REPARTEE.—In reply to 


‘\|some observations of Mr. Dundas, in the Ho <e of 


Commons, Sheridan observed . “ ‘The Right Hon. 
‘gentleman is indebted to his memory for his jests, 
‘and to his imagination for his facts.” 

_ There is one repartee of Johnson, excellent and 
lw yell timed enovgh to cover a multitude of his bru- 
‘tal retorts, ‘ Pray now,” said a pert coxcomb, who 
had absolutely baited Johnson during dinner time, 
“what would you give, old gentleman, to be as 

| young and sprightly as I am ?” «* Why sir, I think,” 
||replied Johnson, “ I would almost consent to be as 
foolish.” 


_ Let a drinking man see a fellow being about to 
‘destroy himself, and he will fly to his rescue ; for- 


‘getting that he is daily engaged in his own self- 
destruction ! 


‘There are some men who blame Providence for 
their poverty ; and yet they are continually pur- 
chasing what they do not want, and spend in drink- 
ing and carousing what would pay the interest of a 
handsome capital! A shilling a day for a year, 
would pay the interest of six hundred and fifty dol- 
lars— a handsome capital for a young mechanic. 


A Frenchman being troubled with the gout, was 
asked what difference there was between that and 
the rheumaticism. ‘One very great difference,” re- 
plied Monsieur, ‘‘ Suppose you take one vice, you 
put your finger in, and you turn the screw till you 
bear him no longer—dat is the rheumatis ; den 
‘spose you give him one turn more—dat is the 
‘gout. 


Prayer, like Jonathan’s bow, returns not empty. 
‘Some prayers indeed have a ‘longer voyage than 
others ; but then return with a richer lading at © 
last.— Gurnal. 
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MASONIC MIRROR. | 


BOSTON, JANUARY 27, 1827. 


It will be recollected by our readers that in the 3d num- | 
ber of the present volume, we alluded to the religious )| 
difficulties existing in Groton, in this state, and animad- |, 
yerted on the conduct of certain individuals, all of whom | 
were then to us unknown. We have since received the |. 
following communication on the subject, from a gentle- |) 
man of high respectability, and whose veracity we would | 
not willingly question; and, as ‘‘ one story holds good || 
until anther be told.”’? we feel ourselves in duty obliga- | 
ted to give the conceived injured party an opportunity to 
ve heard in their own defence. If we have been led into | 
an error, we are happy in being able to correct it; but we}, 
are not satisfied withthe arguments the gentleman has || 
advauced, that what we stateG'is not, in a great measure, 
correct. We may have, for the want of proper informa- 
‘ion, in a degree exaggerated the facts. 


For the Mirror. 
Messrs. Moore anv Sevey,—lI have noticed a few 


| 


| 


‘sentiments” However faithful, judicious, correct, and | 


at his own expense, and that he was prepared so todo 
the next day, and thereafter, for the present. A meeting 
of the committee was immediately holden, and the next 
morning two of them waited on Dr Chaplin, and deliver. 
ed him their answer in writing, ‘‘ respectfully requesting 
hir- not to attempt to supply the pulpit,’’ and informing 
him, that the committee were determined to perform their 
duty, and preserve all the constitutional rights of their 
constituents, and that his own ottendance in the pulpit 
was not objected to but cordially desired.”” The Rey, 
Mr. Fisher, of Harvard, who was prepared to preach for 
Dr. Chaplin that dav, acted a#a prudent man would in 


when they thought proper. If, on the contrary, it rested 
with the Dr , he has an equal right to demand his salary, 
until he sends in a final resignation. Independent of this, 
however, there is such a thing as mural obligation, and 
now that he has wasted his strength and become super- 
anuated in the service of the town, he has a moral, though 
not a legul, claim on them. | 


You further observe, that ‘‘ the principal causes of dif- 
ference appear to be his inability to discharge his ministe- 
rial duties. with the same energy tyat characterised him in 
his youth ; and an undeviating adherance to his original 


ig DR such circumstances. He did not proceed to the meeting. 

Dr. Chaplin nave been in house. If this was literally kicking the shepherd from 

ministerial duties, to characterize them — oe ‘| the fold, why then, it has been douse : otherwise, your re. 

energy, cannct fail to excite a smile in those acquainted | REE 9 

with him, and to give false impressions to strangers — 

is ¢ <o implies, that he is now able in some ‘ ; 

| Dr. Chaplin had invited the attendance of a divine of 

manner to perform his ministerial duties ; whereas, he has | , ' 7 

ceen wholly unable to perform them for more than a year standing, the committes 
‘ him not to attempt to supply the pulpit,’? and informed 

past. As to his adherence to his original sentiments» aa fi thet 

his defection from them is rather the subject of complaint \| ty were determined to perform their duly 


fad 
Thirty years ago he exercised a Christian-like liberality | Fe aithfully, and preserve the constitutional rights of 


[Tais paragraph carries its own comment on its face, 


remarks in the Editorial department of a late Masonic 
Mirror, concerning the religious controversy in Groton, 
whiex evidently show, that you have been misinformed 
on this subject. Iam not at all surprised that you should 
receive erroneous impressions ; for I am well aware tha, 
‘great pains have been taken to misrepresent certain tran- 
sactions, and give currency to reports, which have no 
foundation in truth. But I have not heretofore known 
such manifest mistatements to have issued from the press, 
in relation to our affairs. 

As your friendship for ‘decorum and correct princi- 
ples,’’ has induced you to overstep ** the line of your de- 
marcation,’’ your regard for truth a tenet, which must 
certainly fall within that line, will oblige you to give as 
extensive publicity to the correction of errors as you .:.ve 
doue to the errors themselves. 


I will endeavor, us briefly as possible, tq point out 
wherem your remarks are incorrect. 

You staie, that a ‘* dissolution of the old society under 
Dr. Chaplin, of Groton, has geen effected.’’ So far is 
this from being the fact, that the o/d sociely, which was 
under Dr. Chaplin, so long as | e was able to pe: form pa- 
rochial duties, and the church connected therewith in re- 
ligious worship, have within three months last past, had 
the Rev. C Robinson insta!led as their pastor, who offi- 
ciates assuch, in the old meeting-house, where Dr. Chap- 
lin preached for nearly half a century A dissolution of 
the old society has not therefore been effected. 


[Here we conceive the writer to be rather lame in his 
argument, as well as in error. 


Tle must have been aware 
of the fact, that many of thoze who now worship under 


Mr. Todd, were formerly regular members of the Society, 
if not of the Church, when Dr. Chaplin officiated.— 
We believe, in religious matters, a distinction is made be- 
tween members of the Society, and members of the 
Church. ‘The latter being admitted to the communion 
table; the former are not allowed that priviledge. 
are unable to say whether a dissolution of the Church 
has been effected or not, but a dissolution of the Society 
certainly has; inasmuch as they al] formerly worshipped 
jn one house, paid taxes for the support of one minister, 
and united in theirs devotions at one altar.] 


You next observe, that ‘* Dr. Chaplin was settled for 
life, with a stipulated salary.’’? The records of Groton 
will show, that he was settled, and was to receive a sa- 
lary, 30 long as he should be the minister of Groton. 


{This is rather equivocal language; and the question 
arises—WWas it the understanding that it should be op- | 
tional with Dr. Chaplin, or with the town, how long he. 
should continue ** Minister of Gruton?’’ If it lay with 
the town, they had an undoubted right to dismiss him | 


Wel 


their constit is i 
and charity, exchanging services, without distinction of | darth the 
of the pulpit from the hands of the Dr. and placing it in 
sect, with all the Congregational ministers in his neigh- | - ; 
’ re \the possession of another? And was it not tacitly tell- 
horhood. In the latter part of his ministry he became |. : 
ih ; ; ing him that his services were no longer required? True, 
exclusive, admitting but a select few to his fellowship. | . 
1886, _an attempt was made to render the case a little smocth, 
In the summer 0 throush infantile | by signifying to him that his attendance in the pulpit 
years, he became roug was not objected to.’? But to aman of sensibility, the 
| that advanced stage of life, to perform paroc - utles. || gect would be very different from that implied. ] 
‘In the autumn of that year, the ‘Town, consisting of but 
‘one parish, in legal avd full Town Meeting, chose a com-. 


sons of different religious sentiments | 
This is a general charge, and until the particular mea- 


‘o hire preaching, ‘in case of Dr. Chaplin’s co ws | sures shall be pointed om, a general denial only, ean be 
na 


preach, for a term not exceeding four — given. And such denial ix made with perfect confidence, 
‘conference between this committee and Dr Chaplin, he | 


| that no measure of that character can be proved to have 
asserted his inability to preach ; but clalmed the rig 


‘ 
- ht tO | been resorted to for the purpose you mention, 
dictate to them, what religious tenets the person must |  « P1¢ has been met ’’ you say, ** at the side of his own 


rold, whom they should employ. The committee vindi- | g7¢q7, and forceably prohibited offering up the ado:ations 
cated the constitutional rights’’ of the Town, to choose | o¢ pis heart to his God.” 
| their own minister. Hence “ the principal causes of dif- 
| ference.” 


| 


You say, ‘‘the most antichristian measuies have been 
resorted to,”’ &c. &e. 


This rhetorical figure contains truly a heavy charge. 


there has been any transaction, which can possibly 
On this paragraph we have but one remark. We | justify such an assertion, it certainly desers és the severest 
parag J y 


‘have applied to Dr. Chaplin the word energy —this is ob- | reprobation. The ebvious, and it seems to me, ibe only 


jected io. We know not how much of th's essentially | interpretation this figuraive language admits of, is, that 
-requirite quality in a public preacher, he possessed in his, | some ruffian or ruffians, have forceably entered Jr. Chap- 
* but he must have had a share of it, and let that | lin’s mansion, and riotously prevented his accustomed 
share have been ever so small, it mu3t have considerably | prayers in his family or in his closet. ‘hus construed it 
decreased at the present advanced age of his life. It is | needs no denial ; it would not be believed, though assert- 
said he is not able to perform parochial duties—ergo, he | ed athousand times. Bui if any transaction, which has 
‘has lost all his energy. Again, we were correct in the || actually taken place is alluded io by this figure, let it be 
‘application of the word. In regard to his defeetion trom | published in definite plain language, with all the cireum- 
| stances attending it, and let the public, nay, let ‘the 
One party says he has. searcher of all hearts’ judge if ‘ antichristian measures 
‘not differed—the other makes a denial. Thus it rests.] | have been resorted to,’? and who they be, that have re- 


You further remark, that porverful opposition VERITATIS AMICUS. 
9: . 


literally kicked this aged shepherd f, the fol is 
literally kicke ee rom the fold of his [On these two paragraphs we shall make but one note, 


his original sentiments, we are not, from personal knowl- | 
edge, able to give an opinion. 


faithful flock.’’ 


and that a very shortone. It was stated tous b 
| Of parties opposed ” each other, the minority, the || sons of respectability, that Dr. Chaplin and his follow- 
[party opposed to constituted authorities, the new formed | ers were prohibited entering the Church where he had ueu- 
party, is usually denominated the opposition. I presume, || sity performed public worship, and that he was compelled 
however, you did not intend to implicate the minority in | ; P 


: 
'Groton. | to hold his meeting on the door steps of said Church; 


‘| and to this circumstance we alluded i rarks. If 
| [Not so fast.— The word opposition, is from the Latin | ed in our remarks. 


atin || they were misunderstood then, we trust they will not be 
of appositio, and signifies hostile resistance; contrariety , ‘now. That he did bold sucha meeting isan acknowledg- 


of affection; of interest; of conduct; of meaning, and | eq fact. though we are j : . 
are induced to beliey 
does not always, though it may usually”? imply “ the’ leve it was under 


circumstances which would in a great iate the 
minority yet one may be no less honest or corrcet for’ grievance, if it be one. A f 
being in that minority. | | . n of these circumstan- 


| ces would be uninteresting, (as the whole affair must be) 
Soon after the committee above mentioned had engaged 


our readers We therefore leave the subject, trusting 
a person to preach for the term limited to them, and had 1 We 


we shall not again have occasion to refer to it. 
introduced him to Dr. Chaplin, the chairman was notified | have been inadvertently led into the controversy, and 
in writing, about ntne o’c'ock on a Saturday evening, by|| have made these remarks more in our own justification 
Dr. Chaplin, that he was desirous of supplying the pulpit i than from any particular interest we feel in the affair. } 
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MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHANICS? INTELLIGENCER. 


Lonpvon —The quantity of fruits and vegetables con- 
sumed in this metropolis, is immense. They are princi- 
pally preduced in the environs, and it is calculated that 
there are upwards of 6000 acres of ground cultivated as 
gardens, within twelve miles of the city. These give 
employment to about 30,000 persons in winter, and 
9,000 in summer. Numerous calculations have been: 
made of the annual consumption of food, but it is NO} 
easily ascertained. The number of cattle sold in Smith. 
field market in 1822, wae 149,885 beasts : 24,609 calves : 


1,507,0°6 sheep ; and 20,020 pigs. But this does no || 


form by any means, the total consumed. Large quanti-. 
ties are brought in from the surrounding country. The 
total value of the cattle sold at Smithfield, 1s calculated, 
at 8,500,000. It is supposed that a million is annually | 
expended in fruits and vegetables. The consumption of) 
which amounts to a million of quarters annually. About | 
sixty-four millions of quartern loaves are made from this 
wheat, and consumed annually. Until lately the price of | 
bread was regulated by assize ; and a few years since, an 

advance of one farthing on the quartern loaf, formed an 

aggregate increase of upwards of 12:,000/. per week: 

‘The annual consumption of butter, amounts to abou; 

11,000, and that of cheese o :,250,00U/. The quantity | 
of poultry annually consumed is supposed to cost between. 
70 and 80,0001. Game depends on the fruitfulness of the. 
season. One salesman in Leadenhall market, curing a! 
large portion of the year, is said to sell 14,000 rabits 

wekly. He employs two or three hundred men and. 
women to hawk them through the streets. 


A new post office is established at. Kent’s Hill, near 
the Maine Wesleyan Seminary in Resdfield by the name! 
of Ken'’s Hill Post Office, of which Lory Bicon, Esq 


is appointed Post Master. 


All communications for the | 


officers and students, residing at, or near said Seminary, | 


and for atl others in the vicinity, shouid be directed to 
** Kent’~ Hill Fost Cifice, Kennebec county Maine.”’ 


| 
RocuersteE® Mercury.—The third number, firs 
yolume of this paper has been received. Seldom have 
we taken up a weekly paper evincing so much talent, in -| 
dustry, «ud <ound jidgment. It is one of the best coun- 
try p»pers published in the state of New-York. There 
are now printed in Rochester, including the “iereury, 
one semi-weekly, four weekly, a:d one daily paper, to 
which will shortly be added the Observer. The Gospel 


For the Mir or. 
Diep, In Southbridge, on the 14th inst. Miss Sarah_ 


Gould ,aged 17, daughter of Mr. Reuben Gould, of Wood- 
stock, Conn. | 

Characterized by industry and application, she ‘* acted 
well ber part”’ in the concerns of this life ; she died with. 


Lummary is also published monthly in this place. | 


Christian resignation ; and in her station, (which was not 
disreputable) has left beliind no superiors. 
** Death loves a shining mark, a signal blow, 
‘* A blow, which, while it executes, alarms, 
‘© And st rtles thousands by a single fall !”’ 


[London Paper. } 

Masonic Honor.—Never perhaps did any body of 
freemasons pay more deserved honors to humble but | 
inflexible integrity, than yesterday, when 190 members | 
of a single lodge followed the corpse of Mr. Pendrell to, 
that most durable of all masonic or architectural works— | 
the grave! Mr. Pendrell was by trade a shoemaker, and 
resided, when alive, in Newgate street. At the time’ 
when a reward of 1000 pounds sterling was offered for 
the apprehension of young Watson, be secreted him in| 
his house dressed as a female, watched over him to 
prevent the approach of every intruder, accompanied 
him to the U. States of America, and never left him till, 
he saw him in a place of safety—yet was Mr. P. very 
poor. His refusal to betray the trust he had accepted, 
and obtain the reward, was a great sacrifice of interest to 


| honor ; and his further exertions on behalf of the young | 


| man who had confided in him, were made at a great cost 
of time and trouble. He was rewarded in life by the tes- 
timony of his conscience, and in death by the avowed 


approbation of those who were best acquainted with his 
merits. 


INTELLIGENCE. 
“Be it our weekly task 
To note the passing tidings of the times,” 


Burning Charcoal.—An instance of sudden death oc- 
curred in this city on Saturday last The coals in this 
instance were taken from the kitchen fire-place. A phy- 
sician who communicated the case to the editor of the 
Boston Gazette, says :—‘‘ That coals taken from a fire 
place are not injurious is a very common error, and one 
ofthe most dangerous kind, especially during the present 
season of extreme cold. This mistake arises fiom the 
ignorance which prevails in the community of the nature 
and results of combustion. Wood, Lehigh coal, Liv- 
erpool coal, coke and charcoal, all necessarily produce 
carbonic acid, the gas of which is the cause of death in 
these instances, whenever they are burning, and there is, 
under the same circumstances danger from all, differing 


only in degree.”’ 

Another example of the deleterious effects of charcoal | 
"vapour is also given in the papers. A five-pail kettle of 
charcoal, on fire, was carried into the meeting house at. 


| 


| Orange, Vermont, for the purpose of warming the house. | 
| 


| 
Numbers fell to the floor, and others were so materially 


|| injured by inhaling the atmosphere, as to be unable to 


support themselves for some time. 


Suicide.—Frederick “tone, of Halfmoon, N. Y. a 

shoemaker by profession, committed suicide on the 7th 
inst by cuttieg bis throat. He was found lying under | 
a <hed, hix throat badly mangled, and his windpipe nearly | 
severed in two. An axe was found Iving by his side, | 
with which it is suppo-ed he commit:ed the horrid deed. | 
He was alive when found, and manifested a desire to re- 
cover ; medica) aid was immediately procured, and his | 
throat sewed up, but ina fit of derangement under which | 
he had been labouring for sometime, he tore the wound | 
afresh, which caused his death soon after. 


' bound to Wilmington, N.C. arrived at Charleston on | 


| Murder —The brig Juniata from Kingston, Jamaica, | 


the 20th inst. in distress ; from the log book it appears 
that a most unhappy occurrence took place between the 
captain and the first officer ; about 6 P. M. the crew 
were called in'o the cabin and before they could obtain a 
light. they saw the flash and heard the report of a pis- 
tol in the state room, ~when the second mate fell upon 
the cabin floor and expired in 20 minutes. ‘he cap- 
tain retired severely wounded in five places The crew 
dressed the wounds of the captain, and secured the mur- 
derer in irons. 


Quick Work.- In answer to the charge of delay, in 
regard to the affair of Portugal and Spain, which had 
been made against the British ministers, Mr Canning re- 
plied : ** Urul the 8th of December we had not receiv- 
ed t‘xat accu.ate information on which alone we could 
found acommunication to parliament. That precise in- 
formation on which we .could act, only arrived on Fri- 
day last. On Saturday, the decision of the Government 
was taken: On “unday, we obtained the sanction of his 
Majesty: on Monday, we came down to Parliament, 
and at this very hour, ‘Dec 12,) while I have the hon- 
or of addressing the House, British troops are on their 
march.”” 


Smail Pox .—This di-ease prevails in New York to 
euch an extent that the common council have authorized 
the dispensary physicians to vivit every house in the city, 
for the purpose of vaccinating those who may be liable 
to take the Small Pox. 


Rising of 40 buildings have been destroyed by fire, in 
Alexandria, District of Columbia. 


The loss of property 


cannot be less than 200,0U0 dollars. 


AGENTS FOR THE MIRROR. 


The following are a part of the gentlemen who are au- 
thorized agents for this paper. Secretaries of Lodges 
throughout the country are requested to act as egents in 
procuring subscribers and collecting their dues. Money 
may be transmitted by mail, at the risk of the Publishers, 
if enclosed in the presence of any Post Master. 


5} Agents who now hold money in their hands, be- 
lon,ing to the Publishers, are requested to make the ad- 
vance collections, as far as practicable, and tran+mit the 
amount by mail. Agents generally are requested to col- 
lect and transmit as early as convenient. They are par- 
ticularly requested, in making their remittance-, to pro- 
cure, if possible, bills on the United States Bank, or 
either of its branches ; and forward the amount in onE 
BIi.L, when not impracticable. 

§CF * few of the back numbers of the present vol- 
ume are now on hané, and complete sets for 1827 can be 
supplied, if desired, and applied for immediately. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. G. A. Garrison, St. John’s, 
am!. Kendall, Fredericton. 


MAINE. Charles B. Smith, Portland, Pleny Harris, 
Winthrop, Seth Bartlett, Thomaston, E. Marshall, Hal- 
owell, Lory Bacon, Esq Readfield. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Jobo T. Coffin, Cuilford, 
John M. Seyward, Han pion, George Piper, Dover. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Jonathan Shove, Danvers, 
Samuel N Tenney, Newburyport, Thomas Harback, 
Milbury, Merrill Pettingill, Audover, John Edwards, 
Haverhill, Sullivan haver, Marlborough, William Ste- 
vens, Gloucester, Jonathan Brown, Ware, Pox: Master, 
' owell, David Harding, Hingham, A. Gerrish, New Bed- 
ford, Benj Anthony, Troy, Fali River, A. +. Loomis, 
Pittsfield, Jonathan A. Smith, No:thampton, W. C. Ca- 
pron, Uxbridge. 

VERMONT. Nathan Brown, Bennington’ Luther 
Thrall, West Rutland, Post Master, Thetford, 


RHODE ISLAND. W.P.R. Bensen, Providence, 
~ylvester Lu'her, Bristol George F. Jenks, Pawtucket. 


CONNECTICUT. Daniel Kellogg, 2d. Chester, 
C. H. Olmstead, East Hartford, J F Raymond, New 
Canaan, Erastus Smith, Bozrahville, P. Master, urandby. 


NEW YORK. HER. Marsh, St. John’s Hall, N. Y. 
citv, Post Master, Hud<on, 8. Cleaveland, Poughkepsie, 
E Vanderlip, Albany, G. Babcock, Schenectady. John 
Reed, Athens, R. Hali, Hallsville, H. Coon, Trov, J. 
R. Bodley, Auburn, Post Master, Schahticoke, E. C. 
Barton, Lansinburgh, H. Graves, Boonsville, J. Smith, 
Vernon, Dickinson, Middleburyville, S. outh- 
worth, Keeseville, Robert Mar, Watterford, W. F. G. 
Lake, Springville, Post Master, Sandy Hill, G. Andrews, 
Cherry Valley, Otsego co. D.G Bates, Utica, S. O. Cod- 
dington, Geneva, C. G. Brewster, Canandaigua, P. Mas- 
ter, Caladonia,C A. Smith, Le Roy, Mr. Wells, Scotts- 
ville, Post Master, Rochester, M Case and Son, Buffa- 
loe, Mr. Shaw, Lewiston. 

NEW JERSEY. W.C. Lewis, Newton. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Wiiliam Peirpont, Watts- 
burgh, H. A. Patterson, Carlisle. 

MARYLAND. C. B. Smith, Baltimore, Patriot office. 

VIRGINIA. Peter Brunet, Norfolk, S. B. Jeter, 
Morgansville, T. E. Jeter, Jetersville. 

N. CAROLINA R.H. Dicken, Roseneath, B. B. 
Hunter, Tarhorough, S. M. Nicholds, Scotland Neck, J. 
R. Rice Wrightsville. 


GEORGIA. W.Hewplick, Marion, B. Barton, An- 
gusta, U. P. Shaw, Athens. | 


CONDITIONS. 


The Mirsor is publi-hed every Saturday morning at 
two dollars per vear, in advance; three dollars per year, 
payable in ninety days after subscribing; one doilar and 
fifty cents for six months; one dollar for three months, in 


advance. The paper can be obtained on no other condi- 
tions. 


Those who act as agents, procure six annual subscri- 
bers, and become responsible for their yearly payments, 
shall be entitled to a seventh copy gratis, so long as the 
said six may continue to receive the paper. 

Letters must be post paid. Agents transmitting money 
are requested to be particular in forwarding the names of 
the individuals to whom it is to be creanted. 


Address—Moore & Sevey, publixhers of Masonie Mir- 
ror, No. 75, Washington-street, Boston. 
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MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHANICS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


Vou. 


‘Tho? thus confin’d, my agile thoughts may fly 


* Thro’ all the regions of variety."’— Olway, 


We make the following extract from the New-Year’s 
Address to the Patrons of the Rochester Telegraph.— 
It is a finished composition, and will be read with in- 


terest. 


How unobserv’d days, months and years drop down 
Upon us,and pass on— Another year 

Now takes his farewell of the breathing world ; 
But ere it vanish, like a Meeting shede, 

Dimly retiring from the gazing eye 

Into the nothingness impalpable 

Of all the past,a moment call it back, 

And question it—Thou shapeless form— 

Thou fleeting ‘ port:on of what men call time, 
Pause ere thou haste to chronicle even's, 

And join the shadows of returnless years: 

Oh pause and say,as thou hast glaned over earth, 
What hast thou seen? ‘The phantom fides—the eye 
Hath lost it—but a low and solemn voice 

Comes fiom the darkness on the listening car ; 
Bold question r; what askest thou of earth? 

seen the seasons, as they mov'd in 

And beautiful succession Over it t= 

First Winter stalk’; and as he pass‘d, his breath 
Congeal’d the rivers: from his cloudy locks 

He shook the tempest forth—The softey’d Spring 
Came fo: th in loveliness—in smiles 

Ani tears she pass'd while thousand voices, wak'd 
At her approach, shouted her onward, Then 
Bright, glowing Summer with her matron pace, 
And melancholy Autumn—so they 

But chief I mark~! the restless race of man— 
Their hopes, and aims, as various as their fate ; 
They rise. and strive amoment, and are gone. 
Some. whom my eye first met, in the gay morn 
Of ie and happiness, dropp’d from my view ; 

And mid the sweetuess of thetr fresh-biown hepes, 
. Were seen ne more. Some, from the bed of pain 

And languishment, fet eo their hold on life 

With gladness, and were born away to rest; 


While some with age-bleach'’d loeks, still turning looks 


Of fond regret upon the jong dim track 
Of former years, even while they gaz’d sunk down, 


And the cold, starless night of death closd round them ! 


Sull mor. seen ‘grim-visaged’ war lead forth 
Hs bloot-red legions ; and before his look, 
Men vanished like dead leaves before the blast 
Of Autumn. Peace, thou of the shadowy vaice, 
For thou hast seen naught new, and all the years 
Thou followest in thy flight shall tell thee so, 
Mans generations, from the birth of Time, 
Fyven like the waves of mighty Amazon, 
Have rolid, and shal! roll on, each urging each 
Into the waveless ocean of the dead! 
What art thou, Fime? Oh—who cap comprehend 
Thy dim mysterious being bearine ail 
With lightning speed upon thy silent wing, 
Thou urgest on sun, moon and stars thyself 
Still motionless—Unchang'd thou chanegest all 


And that same youthful arm, whose force struck down 


The towers of Babylon and Ninevah, 

Still undeeay*d exalts and puts dowa empires— 
Thot eye of thine, whose smile weleomd the sun 
From darkness, shall behold, undimn‘d his beams 


Expire—Thou too, they say, must die. Oh Time— 


Thou art a fearful mystery—and yet 
We sport with thee as a familiar thing. 


On Time. 
Ever eating, never cloying, 
All devouring, all destroy ing, 
Never finding full repast, 
[ eat the world at Jast. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 

—— —" As when to them who sail 

Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are past 

Mozambic. off at sea north east winds blew 

“Sabean odours from the spicy shore 

‘Of Araby the Blest ; with such delay 

| Well-pleas’d they elack their course, and many a league, 
_Cheer'd with the grateful smell, old Ocean smiles.” 


| Paradise Lost. 


Joy is upon the lonely seas, 
When Indian forests pour, 

Forth to the billow and the breeze 
Their fragrance from the shove; 
Joy, when the soft air’s glowing sigh 

Bears on the breath of Araby. 


O! welcome are the winds that tell 
A wanderer of the deep , 
Where far away the jasmines dwell, 
Apd where the myrrh-tree weep ! 
Bless’d on the sounding surge and foam 


| Are tidings of the citron home ¢ 


The sailor at the helm they meet, 


And hope his bosom stirs, 


Upsringing ’mid the waves to greet 
The fair earth’s messengers, 


Back to her glorious bowers again. 


| 

That woo him from the mournful main, 


They woo him, whi<pering lovely tales 


| Of many a flewret ¢' 


And fount’s bright gleam in inland vales 
Of golden fruited shade : 


i Across his lonely ship’s wake they bring 


A vision and a glow of spring. 


Come not e’en thus your songs, 
That meet us on life's weary way 
Amidst the toiling throng? 
Yes! o’er the spirit thus they bear 
A current of celestial air! 


| And ch! ye masters of the lay! 
| 
} 


Their power is from the brighter clime 
That in our birth hath part, 

Their tones are of the world which time 
Scars not within the heart: 

They tell us of the living light 
In its green places ever bright. 


They call us with a voice divine 
Back to our early love, 
Our vows of youth at many a shrine, 
Whence far and soon we rove; 
Welcome, high thought and holy strain 
That makes us truth’s and heaven’s again. 


MASONIC REGISTER. 


Full Moon, this month, Saturday the 13th 


- 


OF regula: inceiings of the io.low ng Lodges. uatess otherwise 
des gnated, are on the evenings (specified) preeeding full moon. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston Lodges. 

St. Johns--lst Tues. St. Audrews--2d Thurs. 
Thurs. Massachusetts--last Friday. 
Grand Chapter--2d Tuesdsy in Dee June and Se pt 
‘hapter -Ist Wed St. Pauls Chapter -3d Tues. 
Wed. in Dee Mareh, June ane Sept, 
Council of Royal Masters last Tuesday. 


Monday 
Lynn Mt. Carme}. Beverly Liberty. Onincy Rural. Leominster. Auro 
ra. Mt, Zion Chap. Concord Cori t:ian. Bridgewater ‘ellowship 


Grand Lodge 2 
Encampment--3d Wed. 


| Port St. Peters. Southw'ck Friendly Society, Nantucket Union. Wal- 
Monitors As/field Morniug Snn. 


|| ford Star in the East 3¢ mon. 
month except July Aug Dee and Varch 


Tuesday. 

I orcnester Union. Ipswich Unity. Brookfield Meridian. West-Sreck, 
bridge Wisdom. New Marllorough Rung Sun, Fal! River Moun 
Hope. Greenwich Village pmnt. Billerica Clinton. 

Wednesday. 

Malden Mount Hermone Morhl head Philanthropic. Danvers Jop 
dun. Lenex Union Star. West Granville Mt. Pleasant. Wrenhem 
St. Albans. Randolph Norfolk ion. Andover Matthew's. Hard. 
wick Mount Zion. AnAerst Pacific, Leicester. Great Barrington 
Cinemnatus, Springfiedd Hampden. Western Corel Taunton 
K ng David. Hardwick Mount Zion. Amherst Pacdic. Franklin St 


Albans, 
Thursday. 

Roxhury Washineton. Dechas Cu.nstellation. Templeton Harris 
Stoughton Rising Star. Ne-diam Morvirm, South Reading Mount 
Mowah Ashby Social, Maverhi/l Merrimack. Levington Hiram 
Pittsfield Mystic, Uxbridge Solomon’s Temple. /Fooburn Freedom, 
Cummington Orvon, Marlborough United Brethren, 

Friday. 


Hingham Old Colony. Che!myford Pentucket. Northborough Fredo. 
nia, Methuen Grecian. 


Miscellany. 
Salem Essex ist Tuesd. Warren Chapter 3d thurs, 
thurs suc. 


Vet 


Marlborough 
Groton St. John’s Chapter ist tes, in Dec. Feb. Ap. June 


Brimfield Humanity tuesd every other month.  Chorlestewn 
King Solomon 2d tues. Canbricge Amicable Sd mon. Brighton 
Bethesda 2d tues- Medway Montgomery 2d wed. Falmouth Marine 
is@wed. Nantucket Un on tst non —U-banity 3¢ mon,—Union Coun 
cil S. M, 4th mon.in Dee, Maich June S pt.~Rising Sen Chapter 
ai mon. Charlton Fayette last wed. in Jan Ap. Aug and Oct~$¢ 
Johns thurs, sue. Duxbury ‘ orner Stone mon, sue, Taunton Ado 
niram Chapter tuesd. suc. Gloucester Tyrian Ist tues. Sutton Ghve 
Brancti) 2d mon. Greenfield Franklin Chapter ist wed. New 


Munson Thomas 2d wed. every 


MAINE. 


Milhurn Somerset. Thomaston Orient. 


Columbiane-1st | 


| Fanaan Chapter. Berkhampstead Northern Star Woodbury 
Mount Lebanon--last M | 


St. Andrews 


New Salem Golden Rule, Belchertown. Groton St. Pauls. pa 


Monday. 


nnehunk York. Brrdgeton Oriental, New Gloucester Cumberland. 
‘inthrop Vempic. Belfast 


Tuesday. 
Nor‘h Yarmouth Casen- Warren St. Georges, 
Rengor Rising Virtue. Gardiner Hermon, 


W ednesday. 


‘dina Almas China Centra’. Sace Saco. Hallowet! Kennebec. Sur. 


ry Lygonia. 
Thursday. 
Wisccsset Lincoln. Union Union Readfield Lafayette. Paris Ox. 
ford. Haliowell Jerusalem Chepter. 
Miscellany. 
Eas‘port Fastern Ist mon. Portland 24 wed. Washing. 
ton tistwed Brunswick United 3d tues Port/an?d Ancient Landmark 
ist. wed. Bath Solar 1st thurs. Waterw lle thurs. before. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Monday. 
Lebanon Franklin Sarbornton Centre. Amherst Benevolent. Ao 
chester Human-. Washington Mt. Vernaa. 
Tuesday. 
Concord Blazing Star. Plymouth Olwe Branch. Canaan Mt. Mori, 
ah. New Ipswieh Bethel, Bradford St. Peters. Alstead St. Peuls, 


Hampton Rockingham. 
Wednesday. 


Charlestown Faithful. Dover Stratford. New London Kine Solo- 


mon’s, Merideth Meunt Lebanon. Plainfield Bath Meri- 
daan Sun 


Ke 
Belfast. Calais St. Croix- 


Camden Amity 
Argusia Bethiehom. 


Miscellany. 
Hanover Trinity Fncampment tas’ wed. in Feby, April June Aw 
gust Oct, and Dee, St. Andrew’s Chapter 4th wed. in Jan. Mar 
“ay July Sept anc Nov. Council of Masters on the same dags as the 


Ciapter. Portsmouth S:. Johns ist wed. Pythagoras 3d tuesday.— 
Claremont Hiram Ist wed 


CONNECTICUT. 
Tuesday. 


Stonnington Asylum- Goshen Olive Branch. Terringten Seneca 
Mon'gomery. Norfolk Western Star. Suffield Apollo Ca- 


uaan Meridian Chapter. 


Wednesday. 
N. Stonnington Witlow’s Son. Grandy St Marks. Berlin Harmony. 
Sharon Hamilton. Winsted St Andrews, 


Thursday. 


Presten St. James New-London Litchfield St. Pauls. 


vig Sol.mons. East Hartford Ore nt. 


Friday. 


Miscellany. 
Haddam & E Haddem Columbian alternately 
en Chapter tues. March June Sept Dee. Putnam last wed in April 
June Sept. Nov Dee. Windham Eastern Star Ist W lev. m. Colches- 
ter Wooster ist wed. V Chap. mon. following, Nerwich Somer et 


fr'. Franklin Chapter last Monday in Feb, May A 
ber. 
MidMetown St sohns 3 & 4 wed. y y Aug and Noevent 


Norwich Somerset 


thurs. Pomfret Wat- 


Nerth East Ch st 
4+ Colchester Wooster Ist w. aw apter No, 46 lst mon. 


‘i Che Lreecse from Band, 
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